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” ‘ Von rencontre encore parfois de prétendus savants qui affectent le doute a 
Pégard de celle pierre, oeuvre de faussaires, selon eux. 


Le P. Henri Havrét, S.J., 1895. 


N THE toth of June 1907 I first saw the Nestorian Stone, which 
was then 1126 years old, for in the year 781 the Christian com- 
munity of Changnan—now called Sian-fu, provincial capital of 
Shensi—all converts to Nestorian or “Illustrious” Christianity, 

erected this imposing monument to commemorate their propaganda and its 
results. 

For a monument which for centuries has been exposed to wind and 
weather 1130 years is a venerable age; and still the inscription on the Nes- 
torian Tablet, in some 2000 Chinese and Syriac characters, as it now rests 
under roof in the city of Sian-fu, as one result of my expedition thither, is 
one of the best preserved in the world of archeology. Hardly a single 
character has faded away, scarcely a chiselled line has disappeared on 
this ancient witness of a still more ancient Christianity. 

One year and six days after I first saw the original Nestorian stela 
a new Chingchiaopei—the native name for the Stone, which weighs 2 tons 
and stands nearly to ft. high—bearing in facsimile the unique inscription, 
made of the same kind of limestone as the original, and likewise weighing 
4400 pounds and measuring some 1o ft. in height, was surrendered by me 
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to the late Sir Purdon Clarke as a loan for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. Here the huge replica of the “monumentum syro- 
sinicum’’ is still housed for all comers to gaze upon in admiration at the 
skill of the Chinese artist and stonecutters, who made the new Tablet in 
1907 near Sian-fu. 

The little French mot at the beginning of this article indicates that 
doubts have from time to time been expressed as to the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Tablet. The late Father Havrét refers to the “echoes 
of the passionate attacks’’ on the origin and history of the Stone, for we must 
remember that men like Voltaire have denounced the inscription as a Jesuit 
fabrication—rather an ill-founded accusation of almost humorous aspect— 
and that the Times (London) as late as 1886 sacrificed space for a similar 
attack, ably repelled by Dr. de Lacouperie. 

Let us set our minds at rest once and for all as to the genuineness of the 
Nestorian Tablet. This has indeed been established beyond dispute by the 
first sinologues in this and other lands, and its inscription is corroborated 
in the historical annals of the Tang dynasty (618-906) written in Sian-fu. 

It is true that it has been especially urged that the present “ original”’ 
Nestorian Monument is itself a replica, made by the local mandarins imme- 
diately after the find of the “real thing” in 1625. But there is nothing in 
the way of writing or rumor that indicates such an act, which may have 
originated from a misunderstanding of the fact that the scholars of Shensi, 
as was but natural, took pride in sending to their confréres all over the em- 
pire paper-rubbings (décalques) of the inscription. 

It is not possible in a brief article to enter into the history of the Nes- 
torian Church. Suffice it that we all know that this particular branch of 
Christianity, which still survives, created a marvellous missionary activity 
eastward from Syria and Persia over Asia, and that these pioneers of the 
“Tllustrious” religion arrived in Sian-fu not later than 635, under the leader- 
ship of the “most-virtuous” monk Olupun. 

The Nestorians were well received and the Emperor Taitsung looked 
with favor on their activities. Churches were built in Sian-fu, converts were 
made in many parts of the empire, and Nestorian Christians were found by 
Marco Polo, nearly 7oo years later, when he travelled in the ‘“ Middle 
Flowery Kingdom.” 

John of Montecorvino, the first Roman Catholic missionary to arrive 
in China—he came via India in 1292—was opposed in his efforts by Nes- 
torians, who did not welcome him, although the Mongol emperor, Kublai 
Khan, received him with honor. 

Later, however, the power of the Nestorian Church declined in China, 
as well as elsewhere, and today we find no Chinese Nestorians. Some assert 
that they have been absorbed mainly by the Mahommedan communities, 
others seem inclined to think that a majority, at least, became Roman 
Catholics. 

To commemorate their arrival, reception and propaganda the Chinese 
Nestorian community of Sian-fu in the year 781 decided to erect, in accord- 
ance with a time-honored custom of the country, a monument with an in- 
scription. 
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CURIOUS WALL-RUIN NEAR THE NESTORIAN STONE 
Photo by the author 


A huge slab of dark limestone was obtained from the Fuping quarries 
—the only quarry in the neighborhood of Sian—and carried over the Wei 
River to the capital, where stonecutters set about to carve the slab and chisel 
a long inscription on its polished surface. The dimensions of the monu- 
ment are approximately 1o ft. high, 33 to 4 ft. wide and 1 ft. thick, its weight 
being 2 tons. . 

The stela is furthermore a monolith, which clearly shows, that the 
Nestorians wanted high-class work, for when money has to be saved in 
China in making a memorial slab, it is made in twvo pieces. The top, which 
generally consists of 4, or only 2, dragons entwined, is often loosely wedged 
into the upper edge of the part bearing the inscription; but, as in the case 
of the more elaborate monuments from the Han dynasty, for example, our 
stela is a monolith and its inscription is surmounted by 6 dragons. 

The Nestorians then had a wonderful slab made and the long poetic 
inscription was composed by Ching Tsing, a Syrian priest. 

But the Syriac part of the inscription and the Christian cross, whence 
came they? 

In the writer’s humble opinion, the Syriac part of the inscription was an 
afterthought of one of the foreign members of the Christian community 
of Sian-fu. Possibly one of the West-Asiatic priests desired the addition 
of some Syriac words, and possibly he thought, and, if so, thought well, 
that over the 9 large Chinese characters, that form the heading of the in- 
scription, he might place the sign of the Cross. 

As a theory this seems quite probable, for any observer perceives at 
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INHABITED ‘‘DUG-OUTS” IN THE LOESS OF NORTHERN CHINA, THREE MILES 
EAST OF SIAN-FU 


once that the Syriac part of the inscription, as well as the cross in the apex 
of the smaller tablet near the top, is chiselled in another manner, and with 
a finer or, at least, less trained touch of the tools. 

Likewise the names of some three score of priests, chiselled on the two 
sides of the Stone, in Chinese and Syriac, are hardly due to the highly trained 
hand that carved the main inscription. 

The cross, as well as all the Syriac characters, is not as deeply carved 
as the Chinese ideographs, which in itself would indicate that different 
hands executed them; and had the Monument ever been exposed to par- 
ticularly severe weather or wear for a prolonged period, the Syriac and the 
cross would have faded away first. 

On the right side of the Monument—that is on the side to your left, if 
you stand facing the Stone reading the inscription—is a super-inscrip- 
tion, placed in 1859 at the peril of the underlying mixed inscription of names 
by one Han Tai-hwa, a Chinese who visited the Stone and had it cared for. 
He did indeed “care” for the Tablet in a most vandalic manner by risking 
the defacement of part of the inscription. 

The main-inscription in Chinese is a long and flowery piece of literature, 
said to be in the best style possible. Chinese scholars today have no 
difficulty in reading the individual characters, but they find it hard enough 
to compose an exact translation of the lengthy document. Such a trans- 
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STONE PAI-LOO ON GROUNDS OF ‘“‘NESTORIAN’’ BUDDHA TEMPLE NEAR 
SIAN-FU 
Photo by the author 


lation would fill some 8 pages in this magazine, and it is therefore not pos- 
sible to go into the question of the wording of the inscription. 

It has been said, that while the characters individually have altered 
but little during the past 11 centuries, the meaning of many of the ideo- 
graphs may have changed slightly. Most sinologues agree that if a num- 
ber of Chinese students were put to the task of translating the inscription 
independently of one another, the results would unquestionably show great 
differences of opinion. 

The best translation is generally credited to Dr. A. Wylie and can be 
obtained, reprinted, in various standard books on China in most large 
libraries. It is an imposing historical and religious document of thevery 
highest interest to every student of human progress and enterprise in former 
times. 

In describing Sian-fu, Marco Polo does not mention the Stone. It must 
already have been buried about A.D. 1290 when he was there. That the 
Monument was lying safely underground for centuries there can be little 
doubt, as evidenced by its perfect state of preservation. 

In 1625 some Chinese workmen accidentally excavated the Nestorian 
Tablet, the find being at once reported to the Governor of Shensi, who had it 
placed on a stone tortoise—the usual base in North China for memorial slabs. 

In 1628 the Portuguese Jesuit, Father Semedo, visited the stela, since 


when the unique monument has been the more or less constant object of 
cientific discussion. 
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STONE VESSEL FOUND A FEW YARDS FROM THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT 
Photo by the author 


However, apart from missionaries, hardly two score white people have 
ever gone to Sian-fu and seen the Stone. The trip has seemed too long, ex- 
pensive, perilous and perhaps tedious to most archeologists. Some day in 
the future Sian-fu will have a railroad, and one will be able to visit the Tab- 
let, just as one visits the Rosetta Stone in London, the Moabite Stone in 
Paris and the Aztec Calendar Stone in Mexico City. They are all sisters in 
science of the Nestorian Monument and have generally been accorded equal 
archeological rank. 

I believe that I am probably the only man alive, who has seen these 
four original monuments /oco citato. . 

Neither Williamson, nor Richthofen, who visited the city of Sian-fu 
respectively in 1866 and 1871, gives us valuable information. It remained 
for the Hungarian Szechényi-Léczy-Kreitner Expedition of 1877-80 to 
furnish the world with what were probably the first three sets of complete 
rubbings of the Nestorian inscription—each set in 4 pieces. 

‘Later on Father Havrét made a life-study of the Tablet although he 
never went to Sian-fu, relying for local information on letters from Father, 
now Bishop, Gabriel Maurice and Father Hugh, both of Sian-fu, where a 
considerable and successful Roman Catholic station is maintained. 

When I first came to China in 1901, at the age of 19, I heard of the Tab- 
let in Shanghai and Hankow, and years later I found various interesting liter- 
ary contributions on the Monument in the library of the British Museum. 
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Early in 1907 I started from London, via Copenhagen, New York and 
Peking, for Sian-fu, where I arrived, after a long houseboat and caravan 
trip, on the last day of May 1907. A few days later I rode out and found 
the Tablet behind a dilapidated Buddha temple outside the Western suburb, 
on the grounds of which the Bonzes grew wheat and poppy. 

The Chief Priest Yii Show was a kindly old man, who was losing his 
eyesight and whom I therefore presented with a magnifying glass for read- 
ing purposes. This sealed our friendship. 

For a good rental he let me have the temple barn for purposes of my 
own. I had decided, when I started out from London, that I wouldeither 
buy the old Tablet or otherwise have a new one made—exact in every de- 
tail. When [had found out, that it was utterly out of the question to ac- 
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SKETCH SHOWING POSITION OF NESTORIAN MONUMENT OUTSIDE WESTERN 
SUBURB OF SIAN-FU, FROM 1625 TILL OCTOBER, 1907 (BY AUTHOR) 
Courtesy of the Open Court Pub. Co. 


quire the original Tablet, I decided on the old ramshackle barn as the most 
suitable place for the execution of a new Nestorian Monument, which was 
to be so perfect in every detail, that plaster casts from it would satisfy even 
the most exacting museum authority. Chinamen only could do such a 
piece of work and they did it. 

The Replica of the original Nestorian Tablet in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York is an excellent witness and proof of the skill of the 
Chinese artist, draftsman and stonecutter. An authority like Professor 
Friedrich Hirth, the learned occupant of the Chinese chair in Columbia 
University, thus wrote me after having inspected the new Monument in the 
Museum: “, , The similarity of all the detail in the Chinese and 
Syriac portion of the text, as compared with both a rubbing and a photo- 
graph taken of the original, is quite remarkable, and I think that next to the 
original itself No Reproduction could give us a better idea of the Stone. 


” 
. 
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ORIGINAL NESTORIAN STONE AS IT STOOD OUTSIDE SIAN-FU FROM 1625 TO 1907 


Professor Hirth, knowing China and Chinese roads and transportation, 
naturally understands the value of a 2-ton exact replica of the same kind of 
limestone, as that of which the original was made, as compared with an 
ordinary mould or cast, which could hardly ever have reached the coast, 
not to speak of America, unbroken. 

To make a very long and somewhat tiresome story shorter, I will say 
that in June 1907 I signed a secret contract with a Chinese “firm” of stone- 
cutters in Sian-fu. The firm was to make me a new Nestorian Tablet, in 
every detail like the original, even as to the grade of stone from the Fuping 
quarries, to be delivered before a given date in Sian-fu. 

Secrecy was essential, although highly difficult in the old ‘‘Land of 
Sinim,” for I could never have obtained permission from the old Governor, 
his Excellency Chao, to have a new Tablet made. But the firm knew well 
that no pay would be forthcoming, if anything leaked out. So for once 
even the Chinese kept a secret. 





TYPICAL VALLEY IN THE LOESS OF WESTERN HONAN NEAR LING PAO 
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COOLIES UNLOADING THE TWO-TON REPLICA FROM A FREIGHT CAR IN 
HANKOW 
Phovo by the author 


I then went away, ostensibly saying Good-bye forever to Sian-fu. I 
travelled into Honan and Hupeh, and during my absence was received in 
audience, with the Danish consul at Hankow, by the late Viceroy Chang 
Chih Tung of Wuchang, opposite Hankow and Hanyang on the Yangtze. 

Later I went to Kaifeng-fu, capital of Honan province, and visited the 
Chinese Jewish remnants there, and thence to Lungmén, where wonderful 
cliff-grottos with carved Buddhas are to be found; but I did no real arch- 
zological work in these places—all my thoughts were concentrated on the 
doings of the workmen at Sian. 

At last, in August-September 1907, I went back to Sian-fu after a 
trying ride of 300 miles in terrible heat without servant, interpreter or any 
other help. Arrived at the temple barn I found that the Tablet was 
finished—a wonderful piece of work. I was told that Professor Chavannes 
of the Sorbonne in Paris and Professor Alexieff from St. Petersburgh had 
been in Sian-fu together during my absence, but they had not been told 
about the work going on in the temple barn, although, of course, they had 
visited the “Stone of Stones” a few yards distant. 

I cannot enter into the difficulties, that now started. The Chinese 
mandarins, the weather, the enormous weight of my prize and many other 
things combined against a successful termination of the expedition. 

I think it sufficient to mention that it occupied three months to trans- 
port the replica on a specially built mulecart the first 350 miles to the rail- 
_road station at Chengchow, where an attempt to assassinate me proved all 
but successful. 
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The day before the replica left Sian-fu on its special cart, drawn by 6 
mules and guarded by 3 men, who carried the Governor’s passport, a most 
important event took place in Sian-fu. 

On the 2d of October, 1907, I rode out to the “ Nestorian” Buddha 
temple in the forenoon, and nearing the resting place of the original Monu- 
ment found that it had disappeared. I need hardly tell you that I galloped 
straight into the temple barn to see, whether any harm had befallen my 
replica. But no, it was lying there, ready for its 18,000 mile trip. 

So I asked the 74-year old priest Yii Show, what had happened; and he 
told me, to my joy, that the mandarins, afraid that I might “lift” the two 
ton original, had caused its removal that very morning. 

For decades the corps diplomatique in Peking and the missionaries in 
China had tried to induce the Government to take care of the Stone, but in 
vain. In 1891, however, a small roof on 4 thin pillars was erected over the 
Tablet, but this shed lasted but a year or so. 

Now the mandarins have moved the venerable Monument to the Peilin 
which means “‘stone coppice” in the city itself, where it has been placed 
safely and permanently under roof together with other ancient witnesses 
of the history of the country. My expedition thus became the meansof 
saving the exposed inscription which now—barring accidents—will be pre- 
served for all ages. 

In Hankow the foreign Commissioner of Customs arrested the Stone for 
26 days. . The man’s name was Francis A. Aglen, and he undoubtedly either 
thought that I had stolen the original or that something “highly dutiable” 
was concealed in secret chambers in the replica. Unfortunately for him 
the late Sir Robert Hart, whom I had told in Peking about my expedition, 
in which he took the warmest interest, ordered that the Stone be released 
and given up to me. I then took it to Shanghai, where I stayed a few days 
with old-time friends. 

From there the replica was taken, together with myself, who did not 
like to leave it, around Asia and Europe ,to New York by the Standard Oil 
steamer Kennebec, and on June 16, 1908, the huge Monument was deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York where it still is as a loan. 

It had cost many thousands of dollars to procure the ‘replica—and 
much hard work and risk. But the kind reception accorded me by the press 
and especially by my scientific judges of the archeological world in America 
and Europe has vastly repaid any efforts on my part. 

Since my return I have had the pleasure of lecturing in 16 American 
and Mexican Universities and Learned Institutions—and further lectures 
are being arranged here and in Canada. 

Frits v. Hou. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
pro tem, New York. 


bob b 











DOLMEN AT HYS, FRANCE 


DOLMENS OR CROMLECHS' 


HE DOLMEN, or as it has usually been called in the British 

Isles, the cromlech, is perhaps the most frequent and wide- 

spread form of rude stone monument. The word dolmen is 

of Breton origin, and means stone table or table of stone; 

what the word cromlech means is not quite agreed upon, and as a word 

very similar to it is used in France to denote circles and other enclosures 

of stone, it seems best to abandon it altogether and to speak only of circles 
or dolmens as the case may be. 

The dolmen in its simplest form is a chamber composed of four slabs of 
stone set upright, each forming one side of it, with a fifth slab for a roof 
or cover. Such is Chun Quoit in Cornwall. Such were many of the hun- 
dred, more or less, which existed at Carrowmore, County Sligo, Ireland; 
and such also were most of the thousands of those in India described by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor. This type is apparently the most common in 
Denmark, and it is not impossible that Chun Quoit and the Carrowmore 
dolmens may have been constructed by prehistoric seafarers from that coun- 
try, but those in India must have had some other origin as also must those 
in the department of the Aveyron in France and some in the Corea which 
are of the same type. 

1A paper read before the British Association for the Advancement of Science (Section H), at Ports- 
mouth, September, ro11. 
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When it was desired to increase the size of the dolmen various methods 
were adopted, a very large capstone was perhaps chosen, which required 
several upright stones to support it, and for that reason and also sometimes 
on account of the shape of the capstone, the chamber became an irregular 
circle instead of a square. Such was Finn’s Quoit, in the island of Howth, 
in Dublin Bay; such are some in the department of the Eure et Loir in 
France, models of which I am exhibiting in the Science Department of the 
Coronation Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush;? and such also were some in 
other parts of France, as for instance at Hys, and at Paulmy, in the depart- 
ment of the Indre et Loire. 

Another way to add to the size of a dolmen was to elongate it by the 
addition of more supporting stones and more capstones; such were, amongst 
many others, the dolmens of Flagny and Rochepot in the department of 
the Céte d’Or in France, and of Lough Gur in Treland. To the long passage 











SECTION OF DOLMEN AT NEW GRANGE, IRELAND 


thus formed side chambers were .often added, nor were these in all cases 
entirely made of large slabs, for those were frequently supplemented by 
quite small stones to fill up irregularities and spaces between them, and 
even to complete the upper part by courses gradually contracting until 
they met at the top. The chambered tumulus at Uley in Gloucestershire 
is an example of construction of large and small stones mixed and of the 
addition of side chambers to a long passage; and the great gallery and cham- 
ber at New Grange in Ireland are amongst the finest examples of vaulting 
by courses of stones narrowing and meeting. Of course neither of these are 
strictly speaking dolmens, but, like most dolmens, they were tombs, and 
this shows how the different forms of tomb shade off into one another, and 
the difficulty of using them as a test of race. 


* Now closed. 
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In some other cases the long passage or chamber becomes loftier, longer 
and wider, until it attains an almost palatial magnitude. Such were some 
of the dolmens in Brittany, the Pierre Turquaise in the department of the 
Seine et Oise, and the great dolmen at Bagneux near Saumur, in France 
which is 55 ft. long, 13 to 16 ft. wide and 9 ft. high inside. These latter 
structures are moreover furnished with a kind of porch at that end which 
appears to have been the entrance to them. 

In the department of the Oise in France there are several dolmens of the 
long passage type with a very peculiar porch or shrine at one end, separated 
from the chamber by a huge slab of stone, but communicating with it by a 
round hole, 15 to 18 in. in diameter, carefully cut through that slab. This 
appears to be quite a local type, those most like it being in Sweden, but 
presenting some differences in construction. 





DOLMEN OF LA BELLE, HAYE, FRANCE 


Another class somewhat like the holed dolmens of the Oise, is peculiar 
to Sardinia, and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, its latest investigator, thinks it 
was evolved in that island, where specimens have been rather numerous, 
but are now nearly destroyed. They consisted of a long allée couverte, 
with an outer encircling wall of smaller stones, and a semi-circular wall of 
similar construction in front, in the middle of which was a lofty slab, with 
a hole at the bottom communicating with the interior of the allée couverte. 
In principle these seem to resemble the holed dolmens of the Oise, but in 
details of construction they are more like one of the goo dolmens in Ireland 
and one in the Isle of Man. 

Several hundreds of the Indian dolmens described by Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, and others elsewhere, have holes communicating with the inside, but 
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DOLMEN AT ST. LYTHANS, NEAR CARDIFF, WALES 


they are quite small, while those of the dolmens of the Oise are large enough 
for a small man to creep through, and do in fact serve as an entrance, which 
the others do not. 

Most of the dolmens I have been speaking of were covered or intended to 
be covered with mounds of earth or stone, and used as tombs: but it has 
been thought, and with great probability, that these holed dolmens in par- 
ticular were not only tombs but shrines to which early men resorted to 
consult the spirits of their ancestors upon matters of importance, and it has 
further been suggested that the priests of these oracles lived inside them 
This of course is possible, for we know that in some cases dolmens have 
been inhabited in comparatively recent times, but except in one case I do 
not think they were designed for dwellings; the exception to which I refer 
is Maeshowe in Orkney, which, in its construction has much more resem- 
blance to some of the prehistoric dwellings in the island of Lewis than to any 
dolmen. 

There are, however, dolmens which were never intended to be covered, 
and were not tombs, but were probably shrines; there are many of this kind in 
India, and there is one very good example on the Great Orme, near Llan- 
dudno, where a small dolmen stands not on, nor in, but at the end of a 
tumulus within which the site of a burial cist is clearly marked; this was 
perhaps a shrine in honour of the personage buried in the tumulus, and I am 
told much resembles some in India. Such shrines are attached to some of 
the dolmens in Ireland, usually at the end opposite to the entrance. Other 
examples are Kit’s Coty House in Kent and the dolmen at St. Lythan’s 
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near Cardiff; it has been suggested with regard to these that they are the 
ends of chambers, the other stones of which have been taken away, but 
there is no evidence of this, and both monuments have an appearance of 
completeness as they stand now. Some time ago the Bishop of Bombay 
exhibited at the Royal Anthropological Institute a photograph of a shrine 
in India, which was exactly like Kit’s Coty House. These shrines usually 
consist of three upright stones—a back and two sides—with or without a 
fourth as a cover: when covered they rank as dolmens, when not covered 
they have been called ‘‘ coves,” as at Avebury, Arborlow, and Stanton Drew; 
Sir Norman Lockyer has also pointed out the analogy between the “coves” 
and the recumbent stone with its two flanking menhirs which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Aberdeenshire circles. 

Another use which has been suggested for dolmens is that of astronomical 
observatories; it has been found that the direction of a chamber, or of one 
of the principal stones composing it, was in the line of the rising or setting 
of some particular star, at some date or other; and that date has been 
assumed to be the time at which the dolmen was erected for the purpose 
of watching or testing such rising or setting. This may have been so in 
some cases; it seems impossible to prove that it was or that it was not; 
the fact that a stone or line of stones points to a spot where a certain star 
rose—say 4000 years ago— does not prove that the stones themselves were 
there at that time; but, on the other hand, when a certain direction appears 
to be indicated by several different monuments, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it was done intentionally. The number of dolmens in cer- 
tain places is, however, so great as to make it difficult to believe that they 
were all intended as observatories; in France there were thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds, and in Ireland there are goo of which nearly 100 were in one 
district, at Carrowmore, no larger than the city of London within the bars. 
Each monument must therefore be judged individually; in some cases 
astronomical observation may have been the object and end, and in other 
cases it may only have been the means to some other end and in others 
it may not have been considered at all. My own opinion is that it was 
often desired to set the dolmens in certain directions for reasons of ritual, 
just as we still place our own churches and graves in a similar manner, and 
that to do this observations of some heavenly body were taken, by which 
the stones were set in the direction desired, and then, perhaps, covered up 
in a way which would make them quite useless as observatories; when, 
however, they are uncovered again the astronomical arrangement reap- 
pears, but, as we do not know exactly what the builders were aiming at, or 
how, we are not much helped by it in determining the age of any monument. 

The dolmens, circles and menhirs of western Europe are, however, gen- 
erally thought to have been first erected in the neolithic age, some may 
belong to the bronze period, and some few may be even later; in parts of 
India they have been set up quite recently. W. C. Borlase gives a view 
of a dolmen in Ireland with a circle at each end which seems to show that 
both forms belong to the same period. 

Lastly, I come to the question concerning rude stone monuments which 
has perhaps more interest for anthropologists than any other—that of 
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DOLMEN ON THE GREAT ORME. TUMULUS RISING ON THE RIGHT 


their origin. Were the dolmens and the circles the work of one great race 
which went about the world building them? Or were the circles set up by 
one such race and the dolmens by another? Or were circles, and dolmens, 
and megalithic constructions generally, merely the result of a phase of 
culture which has been passed through by many races in many parts of 
the globe? 

In trying to answer these questions we must first consider the vast area 
over which these monuments are spread, and the great numbers in which 
they have existed. Dolmens of some kind or other are found in Japan and 
in the Corea;? in India by the thousand; in Palestine east of the Jordan 
and in Algeria by the hundred; in Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Islands, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal in smaller numbers, in France and Ireland by the 
hundred, in Great Britain, Holland and Germany in smaller numbers, also 
very frequently in the southern parts of Scandinavia, and perhaps in other 
parts of Europe and Asia, but I am not aware that any dolmens have been 
found in America or Australia. Circles of different sorts, not reckoning 
those set around tumuli as supporting walls or boundary posts are found in 
India, France and western Africa, and have been reported from Persia, 
Australia and South America, but exist in the greatest number, variety and 
development in the British Isles. Taken together the dolmens and cir- 

3 The tomb of Yung-lo, and other of the Ming Tombs northwest of Peking, China, are a variety of 


dolmen, the burial being in a great tumulus entered from a memorial tablet hall by an underground 
passage. See REcorDs OF THE Past, Vol. I, 1902, pp. 99-107. [Editor.] 
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cles alone cover an area far beyond the capacity of any one race to reach, 
much less to colonize, and in many other districts, as for instance Malta, 
Siberia, the Crimea,‘ and the Pacific Islands, there are remains of a more 
or less similar construction, not sufficiently like them to be classified 
with them, but which must, nevertheless, be taken into account by any 
one who wishes to affiliate the megalithic monuments to any special race 
or races. 

The ages of these monuments in different places also seem to preclude 
the unity of their origin. 

The local differences in construction are so various, and in many cases 
so marked, as to make it much more likely that they represent a phase of 
culture, showing itself in different ways amongst small tribes, rather than 
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a great racial custom or peculiarity. This is particularly the case with 
regard to the circles; and it must be noted in the first place that where cir- 
cles are most abundant dolmens are few and vice versa, which is a difference 
in itself. As to the circles Avebury and Arborlow differed from all others 
by reason of their central cove or shrine, and deep fosse inside a substan- 
tial vallum, while Stonehenge is quite unique. In Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Wales, the circles are comparatively small and of small 
stones, but at Stanton Drew, Lough Gur in Ireland, Callanish in the 
Hebrides, and Brogar and Stenness in Orkney, there are circles which while 
differing in many points are alike in having outstanding stones with an 
apparently astronomical meaning. The Cumbrian circles also have spe- 
cial features of their own. None of these appear to have been designed 
primarily as sepulchral monuments, which differentiates them from most 


4See Antiquities of the Crimea at Kertsch, by G. Frederick Wright, in RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. 
IV, 1905, pp. 334 to 340. 
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of the dolmens, but in all of them notwithstanding their great variety of 
construction, there are indications of some kind of observance or observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. When, however, we go to the northeast of 
Scotland, we find two numerous groups of circles, both primarily sepul- 
chral, but quite unlike each other or any other in construction; these two 
groups may be described as the Aberdeen and Inverness types of circles but 
there is yet an appearance of a third, equally varying local type, between 
them in Strathspey, while circles in other parts of Perthshire are of a smaller, 
rougher, and ordinary character. These fundamental differences have 
generally been ignored in the attempt to attribute at least all the circles to 
a common origin. 

To return to the dolmens: most of them were tombs, and as such were 
practically either artificial caves or enlarged burial cists, and both caves and 
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cists are common to all sorts of people and places, but even so, there were, 
as I have shown, many differences in their construction and those differ- 
ences were often strongly localised. Thus, the “Giants Graves” with their 
large stelz, were a special product of Sardinia; the dolmens of the Aveyron 
are quite different from those of the adjoining department of Lozére, and 
there is a difference in the skulls found in them; the great dolmens of Tou- 
raine find their nearest resemblance in the south of Spain, and the holed 
dolmens of the Oise are most like some in Sweden, but between them are 
many other kinds—some in Sweden itself—then the square dolmens of 
Denmark—the great dolmens of Holland, which differ from all others—and 
their neighbors in Mecklenburg, which also have their own family pecu- 
liarities, but have a possible cousin at Coldrum in Kent. 

_ _Theresemblance, or even the apparent identity of individual monuments 
in places widely separated from each other, may have been due to small 
parties of rovers or even to single travelers, of whom there were doubtless 
very many in prehistoric ages; the possible influence of such solitary 
immigrants has perhaps never received sufficient consideration. 
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Necessities in construction common to all races furnish another reason 
for regarding megalithic building in its various forms as a mere phase of 
culture. In the absence of mortar or cement the piling-together of small 
stones so as to form a large building was a risky and difficult matter; but 
the use of large stones, if more difficult in some ways, was far more effec- 
tive; where they were put they stayed, and the larger they were the better, 
when the difficulty of moving them and setting them up was overcome; 
and we find that even where masses of small stones were erected larger ones 
were often used to stiffen and support them. From an artistic point of 
view megalithic work is far superior to dry masonry, and it is now well 
understood that prehistoric men were not devoid of artistic feeling. My 
own view is that megalithic building as a whole is rather a manifestation of 
a certain phase of civilization than a test of community of race, and that 
very little is to be deduced from the dolmens or circles with respect to the 
migrations of races. This, however, is no reason for permitting their 
destruction, or neglecting the study of them, for there are many questions of 
interest concerning them which have yet to be solved, and which may not 
even have occurred to us at the present time. Those who come after us 
will have as just cause for complaint against us if we permit the destruction 
of these irreplacable antiquities as we have against those who destroyed the 
unique and magnificent circles at Avebury merely to obtain the use of the 
building material that they provided and the ground that they stood upon. 

A. L. LEwIs. 
Wallington, Surrey, England. 
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ROMANO-BELGIAN VILLA NEAR HAULCHIN, BELGIUM.— 
Last summer there were discovered near Haulchin, Belgium, the founda- 
tions of a Romano-Belgian villa. Systematic excavation of the site dis- 
closed foundations of sandstone rubble and a flight of 10 steps leading to a 
subterranean apartment which was well constructed. In the walls there 
were 5 arched niches about 1 ft. 8 in. high by 1 ft. 4 in. wide. A well 72 
ft. deep was found and emptied. 

The tiles found in excavating the villa all bore the name of their maker 
—HAMSIT. This name of a tile-maker is well known from having been 
encountered at Walcourt, Flavion, Fays-Achéne, Barcéne and Gesves as 
well as at Hotton. There were also in the ground the débris of columns, 
pieces of colored stucco and fragments of pottery. Among the objects 
recovered there should be mentioned iron implements such as a chisel, 
scissors, a knife, a shovel, a trowel, rings, nails, a series of bells such as are 
hung on the necks of cattle, the boss from a shield, a beautiful plate of 
ribbed bronze in the form of a palm leaf and covered with a fine patina, a 
large glass bottle and some coins, one of which is a denarius of Gordian 
III (238 to 243). 

These ruins are situated a little over a mile from the church of Haulchin 
and about half a mile from the Roman road from Bavai to Cologne, upon a 
slope facing southeast. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES 


T THE meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Washington, December 27, 1911, a joint 
session of Section H and the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation was held to discuss Problems of the Unity or Plurality 

and the Probable Place of Origin of the American Aborigines. The meeting 
was presided over by J. Walter Fewkes who, after appropriate introduc- 
tory remarks, introduced papers on Historical Notes and The Bearing on 
these Problems of Physical Anthropology by A. Hrdlicka; Geology, by W. H. 
Dall; Paleontology, by J. W. Gidley; Biology, by Austin Hobart Clark; 
Archaeology, by W. H. Holmes; Ethnology, by Alice C. Fletcher and Walter 
Hough; Astronomy, by Stansbury Hagar; Linguistics, by A. F. Chamber- 
lain; and Mythology, by R. B. Dixon. While in the general discussion which 
followed, George Frederick Wright supplemented the geological evidence 
with some important data from glacial geology, and Edward Sapir furnished 
further data concerning language. 

The discussion is important not so much for the presentation of new 
facts, as for the summaries of facts already established by so many expert 
authorities in the various branches of investigation bearing upon the solu- 
tion of acommon problem. Almost without exception the various papers, 
each in its own way, supported the theory of the unity of the American 
Aborigines, and of their immigration from northeastern Asia. 

The final conclusions of physical anthropology fully confirm those 
of Humboldt and others in the XIX century that the American Aborigines 
are of one race from Alaska to Patagonia and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The physical characteristics are so nearly alike that they with great cer- 
tainty indicate community of origin. If there have been occasional sporadic 
migrations from Africa or the Pacific Islands they have been so insignificant 
that they have been absorbed by the prevailing numbers which evidently 
are descended from immigrants reaching the continent from northeastern 
Asia. Doctor Hrdlicka unveiled the bust of a native woman of one of the 
tribes of Siberia which so closely resembled busts of American Indians which 
he had made for the museum in Washington that on first seeing it a year 
ago in Russia, and two or three others like it, he accused Doctor Radde of 
having copied from American subjects. Doctor Wright also testified that 
in his travels through central Asia he repeatedly met Kirghiz Tartars whose 
resemblance to American Indians was startling. 

Geology comes in at this point to show the possibility of an early migra- 
tion of man and the animals accompanying him from Siberia into America. 
At the present time the continents are separated only by Behring Strait 
in which the water is less than 200 ft. deep and across which even now the 
inhabitants pass with their primitive boats with little difficulty. Moreover, 
the whole of Behring Sea is shallow, the water having a depth of only about 
600 ft. The bottom is a vast submerged Tertiary plain from which pro- 
ject volcanic islands. A similar submerged shelf borders the whole western 
coast of America as far south as California. The course of events during 
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the Tertiary and post-Tertiary periods provides all the conditions necessary 
to facilitate migration of species originating in Asia into America. The 
early part of the Tertiary period was characterized by general depression 
of northern land areas and a warm climate. This is shown by the fact that 
the Miocene flora of Greenland, the Arctic shores of America and of Spitz- 
bergen was similar to that of the lower north temperate zone of the present 
time. Then the vegetation of these northern regions corresponded closely 
to the present vegetation of Virginia and North Carolina. Leaves, seeds 
and bark of the trees that now characterize this southern region and even 
of the sequoias, and corresponding genera in Japan and Manchuria are found 
in the late Miocene deposits on Disco Island, in Greenland and in Spitz- 
bergen. Indeed, in these northern regions there flourished the ancestors 
of nearly all the trees and plants which now characterize southern Europe, 
the middle Atlantic and Pacific states of the United States and correspond- 
ing latitudes in eastern Asia. These facts show not only the prevalence of 
a warm climate about the Arctic Ocean during the long period of early 
Tertiary time but a depression of the land surface, since the remains of this 
vegetation are found in sedimentary deposits which are now considerably 
elevated above the sea, but which at the time of deposition must have been 
at or below sea level. 

But the latter part of the Tertiary period was characterized by a 
gradual elevation of all the land areas surrounding the Arctic basin. That 
this elevation was sufficient to obliterate Behring Strait and Behring Sea 
and thus provide a broad bridge facilitating migration from one continent 
to the other is proved both by indirect and direct evidence. The indirect 
evidence is found in the numerous deeply buried channels worn by streams 
during the Tertiary period, which abound in the northern part of the United 
States, and in the fjords, which doubtless are nothing but submerged chan- 
nels, which border the coasts of Norway, Greenland and both the Atlantic 
and Pacific sides of North America. Interesting examples of these may be 
instanced in the Hudson River, which at the close of the Tertiary flowed 
in a rock channel 487 ft. below the present bottom at West Point. While 
south of New York Bay the course of this old channel is traceable across 
the shallow rock shelf to deep water 100 miles from the present shore, 
attaining a depth of 2000 ft. Similar submerged canyons are traced from 
the St. Lawrence across the shoals of Newfoundland, across the bed of 
the shallow German ocean and at various places across the submerged shelf 
which borders the British Isles and the coast of France and Portugal, 
while other similar canyons cross at various places the shallow shelf 
bordering the Pacific coast of America from California northward. More 
direct evidence of such an elevation appears in the fact that the extinct 
mammoths of Siberia were able to cross over to the New Siberian and other 
islands in the Arctic sea, situated a long distance from the main land. It 
is hardly possible to suppose that this could have occurred except during 
a land elevation when there was a land connection between them. 

This combination both of temperature and land elevation furnishes 
such a perfect key to the problem of the migration of Asiatic species to 
America that it almost proves itself. As the paper by Mr. Gidley showed, 
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the migration of these various Asiatic species could hardly have been accom- 
plished except over a broad area well supplied with vegetation for their 
sustenance. This would be furnished on the elevated plains of Behring 
Sea and the continental shelf stretching along the western shore of America. 

The period during which this migration took place was brought to a 
close before the culmination of the glacial epoch. During this epoch at the 
close of the Tertiary land elevation, glacial ice began to accumulate as the 
refrigeration increased and to creep down toward the lowlands. At the 
same time a general subsidence of land occurred, as many with much reason 
believe, by reason of the accumulating weight of the glacial ice. As is 
well known, the subsidence continued until at the climax of the glacial 
epoch, the land at the north was depressed far below its present level. This 
depression we know to have been 600 ft. below sea level at Montreal in 
Canada and 1000 ft. below sea level in the northern part of the Atlantic 
coast of America and in Scandinavia. Since the departure of the ice, these 
regions have been reélevated so as to lift the sea beaches of that time up to 
the elevations just mentioned. 

It is evident, therefore, that the conditions favorable to migration of 
man and the animals accompanying him from Asia to North America must 
have closed about the time of the culmination of the glacial epoch. Thus 
geology makes it perfectly easy to believe in a migration both of men and 
animals from northeastern Siberia into America at the time when the other 
evidence points to the actual occurrence of the migration. 

Some slight archeological evidence presented by Doctor Holmes pointed 
to a probable communication between Scandinavia and northeastern 
America previous to the discovery by Columbus, but this was so slight 
that no permanent impression was left except in a limited area near the 
north Atlantic coast. But there are a few curious, interesting, astronomi- 
cal symbols and methods of reckoning time, appearing especially in Mexico 
and Peru, indicating that they were derived from central Asia where it is 
known that they were originally devised. These, however, may well have 
reached America through the northern route of migration indicated by the 
main line of evidence. The linguistic evidence is doubly strong. All the 
North American languages belong to what is called the agglutinative or 
polysynthetic class in which there is very little if any inflection such as 
there is in Semitic and Aryan tongues. This class of languages spreads con- 
tinuously over Siberia, being especially prominent in the region between 
the Ural River and the Altai mountains. But more specifically there has 
been traced a very close connection between some of the branches of this 
class of languages spoken by the American Aborigines and certain tribes 
in central Siberia. Indeed, so close is this similarity shown to be that Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain affirmed that in itself it was difficult to tell in which 
direction the language had traveled. Many things had made it probable 
that these dialects had gone like a reflex wave from America back into 
Asia. 

Thus altogether it would seem that we may consider the question as 
settled that the Aborigines of America came in company with a numerous 
class of animals, now mostly extinct, from northeastern Asia into North 
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America when the bed of Behring Sea was a fertile plain slightly elevated 
above tide level a little before the culmination of the glacial epoch. The 
lines of their distribution over America were pointed out with a fair degree 
of probability by the late Lewis Morgan. Following up the Columbia 
River they would reach the vicinity of the head waters of the Missouri 
and the Colorado Rivers leading by easy stages into the central part of the 
continent eastward and southward toward the plains of Mexico and thence 
on to South America. Professor N. H. Winchell has adduced much evi- 
dence to show that the peculiar distribution of the Indian tribes in North 
America which was found to exist upon its discovery by Columbus is best 
accounted for by supposing that they had occupied all the southern part 
of the United States before the glacial ice began to retreat from its southern 
boundary and that they followed it in its retreat into the regions where 
they were found by Europeans. 
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WORK ON HITTITE RUINS IN THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 
—Professor D. G. Hogarth on December 13, 1911, read a paper before the 
British Academy on Hittite Problems and the Excavation of Carchemish. 
During the past season the British Museum resumed work—after 30 years— 
at Jerabis. This site, in the Euphrates valley, has yielded Hittite monu- 
ments and is by many considered as identical with Carchemish, the capital 
of the most important Hittite people south of the Tarsus. It is expected 
that the work will be continued next spring. 

There are two parts to the site, the Acropolis mound, rising 150 ft. 
above the river, and the lower walled—city. No thorough excavation could 
be made on the Acropolis, but enough was done to indicate that the mound 
is stratified with human deposits to a depth of 50 ft. At the south end 
there stood a temple in Roman times. Its foundations, going down nearly 
30 ft., evidently destroyed earlier strata. But even here a neolithic stratum 
was found. At the north end, a wall of a building, probably Hittite, was 
found at 18 ft. and two Hittite monuments were found near by. A number 
of Hittite graves were found with the contents intact. These yielded new 
kinds of vases and bronze implements, and are the first Hittite graves 
explored as yet. 

In the Lower city a spacious stairway, found 30 years ago, was reopened; 
the monumental approach to this stairway was also opened. This was 
lined with reliefs. Twenty slabs were revealed, which show scenes of cult 
and military triumph and include one of the longest and most complete 
Hittite texts yet found. Other Hittite inscriptions and sculptures were 
found, as well as Greek, Aramaic and Cufic inscriptions. Some Hittite 
houses of crude brick were explored. Numerous terra cotta figurines, stone 
weights and pottery were found. 














‘“TOGGLE-HEADS’”” FROM ONTARIO 


**TOGGLE-HEADS” OR ‘‘SHUTTLES’’? 


R. ROBERT F. GILDER’S article on Discoveries Indicating 
an Unexploited Culture in Eastern Nebraska, in the Septem- 
ber-October (1911) number of RECORDS OF THE Past, is 
very interesting, but what is of particular interest to me are 

the three objects which he calls “shuttles,” shown in the illustration on 
page 257. These are very much like some specimens I figure in my Horn 
and Bone Harpoon Heads of the Ontario Indians (Ontario Archeological 
Report for 1905), and which I believe to be “‘toggle-heads.’’ If the Ontario 
specimens were really toggle-heads, Mr. Gilder’s specimens, being very 
similar, would have been used for the same purpose. 

I present illustrations of the Ontario specimens in figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
They all have the spur at one end, the transverse linehole in the middle, 
and the basal ends are hollowed out for the reception of the harpoon shaft 
(or the loose shaft), just as they are in Eskimoan examples. A comparison 
with some of the many figures given by Mason in his Aboriginal American 
Harpoons (Report U.S. National Museum, 1902) will convince one that the 
Ontario and Mr. Gilder’s specimens were toggle-heads; although there is 
a possibility that they were only arrowheads—sharpened antler points, hol- 
lowed out in the same way but without the hole and spur, being found in 
various parts of the Eastern and Central States and Ontario. 

Dr. Beauchamp figures two similar specimens in his Horn and Bone 
Implements of the New York Indians (figs. 79 and 108). It would be inter- 
esting to know whether anything similar has been met with in other parts 
of this continent; outside, of course, of the Eskimoan area. Curiously 
enough, implements very much like these have been found in Lake Dwell- 
ings in Austria. 


W. J. WINTEMBERG. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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LOOKING UP RIO OSO CANYON 


RUINS AT PESEDEUINGE 


N MARCH tort the El Paso County Pioneer Association of Colorado 
raised $300, to do some work in Pesedeuinge and in April, 1911, I 
took in a party consisting of Mr. John Hart of Colorado Springs, Mr. 
A. E. Weller a graduate of the Archeological department of Colum- 

bia College, New York, and 4 Tewa Indians from Santa Clara, New Mexico. 
Twenty-one days were spent in camp and 8 barrels of pottery, stone and 
bone implements, and other remains were found. ‘This excellent collec- 
tion is now on exhibition in the County Court House at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Sixty rooms in all were excavated, and every shovel full of dirt 
carefully examined. Nothing was too small or unimportant to be carefully 
considered, and notes, measurements and surveys were made. 

Pesedeuinge is located in the north west section of Range 7 E. Twn. 

21. N. on the south bank of the Rio Oso, about 5 miles west of the confluence 
of the Rio Oso and Rio Chama, and about 300 ft. above the river bed. 
Mounds showing the length of the buildings, running north east and south 
west measure 1,430 ft. in length, and there are evidences that the rooms 
extended further than this, but definite outlines cannot be determined until 
the whole surface has been excavated. At right angles are wings, the longest 
of which was 836 ft., with evidence of greater length, that cannot be deter- 
mined now. These wings divided the area into 6 courts. 

The buildings were probably all three rooms deep, as excavations in 
various parts of the pueblo indicate. The only exceptions were in 
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LOCATION I 


location No. 1. Usually the floor of the second room is from about 13 to 
2 ft. higher than the first, and the third about the same above the 
second. All of the walls are well plastered. In room 1, location 1, the 
plastering is about one-eighth of an inch thick. In room 14, same location, 
I counted 4 coats of plaster on the wall. The floors are all of a hard beaten 
adobe. Some of the floors in location No. 1 are about 5 ft. below the present 
surface of the mesa. These were the deepest rooms in the ruin which we 
uncovered. Most of the floors were from 23 ft. to 33 ft. below the surface. 
The walls were built of stones picked up from the river bed, and also of 
basalt which abounds in this region, and were laid up with adobe and after- 
wards plastered. All walls and floors are covered with a heavy deposit 
of soot, and show that fire destroyed all of the inflammable parts of the 
buildings. Charred portions of rafters and joists are to be found in every 
room, and many of the central rooms contain charred corn. In some places 
the fire must have raged fiercely, as the adobe walls are burned to a bright 
brick red. Many of the potsherds are also burned in the same manner, and 
are very frail. The ground-plan of the buildings differs from the ground- 
plans of other ruins in the same region. Those of Puye, Ojo Caliente, and 
the Tyuonyi in the Rito de los Frijoles show a solid mass of rooms. At 
Pesedeuinge the 6 courts divide the ground-plan, and the rooms, 3 deep, 
were built all around them, more like the ground-plans of the modern 
pueblos. 

The absence of kivas is unaccountable; unless some should be found 
later on, we will have to believe they were all destroyed by the early Spanish 
settlers. The round tower at the northern end of the ruin is the only thing 
found that bears any resemblance to a kiva. The lower portions of the 
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walls to a height of about 2 ft. are undoubtedly of prehistoric origin, and at 
the northern side of the tower are the remains of what was probably a 
doorway or ceremonial entrance. In the talus along the northwestern side 
of the ruin where it slopes into the river bed are evidences of buildings, and 
the kivas may have been situated there. Further exploration will show 
whether this conjecture is correct or not. 

Only a single small burial mound was found, and we were not able to 
definitely establish its outlines. Three skeletons were partly uncovered, 
but were in such bad condition that it was not deemed advisable to uncover 
any more. Two skulls, one of a child and one of an adult, and parts of the 
bodies were taken, just enough to get some data on the subject. In another 
portion of the ruins a body was found outside of the walls, the skull was 
crushed by a large stone that almost filled it. This probably represented 
a violent death, as the body was not accompanied by any article and had 
not been arranged in any way that would indicate intentional burial, as 
did the others that were found in the mound. In addition to this the 
fact of its being found outside of the buildings where there were no other 
burials would tend to strengthen this supposition. I am inclined to think 
from many indications that the whole place was destroyed by enemies 
who drove out those of the inhabitants that they could and, after killing 
the rest, set fire to all portions of the buildings that would burn. 

The rooms are unusually large, and of different dimensions. One room 
in location No. 1 measured 7 ft. by 13, west wall 45 in. high, east wall 15 
in. high, north wall at highest point 45 in., south wall at highest point 38 
in. Another in the same location, measured 6 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft. 9 in. 
Average height of walls 4 ft. This was the room on the walls of which were 
4 coats of plaster. These measurements show about the average size of 
the rooms all through the ruins. The walls were from 11 in. to 13 in. in 
thickness. 

In a number of central rooms were holes in the floor; some of these 
were in the corners, others at varying distances from the side walls. No- 
thing was found in them. Many rooms had a large stone in the center. 
This was set in the floor and had no indication of its use. Fire places occur 
in the corners of the rooms as well as the center. These vary in size from 
10 or 12 in. in diameter, to 18 or 20 in. in diameter, and always contained 
wood ashes, sometimes mixed with charred bones of small animals or with 
potsherds. 

In two places in location No. 1 were large holes below the floor connect- 
ing adjoining rooms. These holes or passageways were walled up rovghly 
and then plastered. A large flat stone was used to block up the ends of the 
passage. The first passage found was 4 ft. long 33 ft. deep and 23 ft. wide. 
Nothing was found in either one of them. These differ from the usual door- 
ways or passages found in the walls, in that they occur in both places 
below the floor surface. The doorways or openings in the walls are the 
same as those found at Puye and other places in the Jemez plateau, although 
not so large as those at Tziipinguinge. 

In one corner of a large room in location No. 1 was an immense fireplace. 
This had been provided with a flat top, such as is found in the southern 
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FIRST ROOM UNCOVERED 
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pueblos and is used for making the ‘‘piki,” or paper bread. Parts of this 
top are still in place. All of the rooms in location No. 2 contained more or 
less cornmeal, some of which was found in neatly plastered holes or bins in 
the floor. In one case a fine stone bin was found containing about 23 in. 
of corn meal. In location No. 5 we found several lumps of purple material 
that looked like meal made from the blue and black corn. This, my Indian 
said, was meal made into a loaf, to be used as provisions when on a journey. 
One entire loaf was found measuring 3 in. in length and about 23 in. in di- 
ameter. This when dry crumbled, and the shape was lost. It had been 
molded by hand, and had not been baked. The white corn meal found is 
very gritty, but still works into a fair paste. The women at Santa Clara 
wanted to experiment with this, but I did not have enough to permit of it. 

The vast quantities of charred corn on the cob would indicate that 
these people had abundant crops. The ears and kernels were a little larger 
than those found at Puye and other points south. One very good specimen 
still had the shuck on it. Pumpkin, gourd, and water melon or cantaloupe 
seeds were also found, as well as smaller seeds of a variety unknown to me, 
which resemble mustard and millet. No cotton seed was found. Charred 
parts of a grass broom were found in a corner; also charred parts of a mat and 
asandal. The materials of which these are made have not been determined, 
probably they were yucca. The weaving and twisting, however, show very 
plainly. 

In this connection I want to speak of a potsherd found in another ruin 
about a mile and a half from Pesedeuinge, that bears a basket or wicker 
imprint. Mr. K. M. Chapman of the School of American Archeology at 
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LOCATION 3 


Santa Fé pronounces it a unique specimen, and he has been unable to deter- 
mine the fibre that had made the imprint. 

Stone artefacts include arrowheads, spearheads, hammers, mauls, 
manos, metates, etc. "Some very good kayes, or “spirit stones,” were found. 
Also one ‘‘sun”’ stone, bearing a roughly carved face upon its surface. Two 
cones of clay about 5 in. in height and 4 in. in diameter at the Fase were 
found. These have perforations running from top to bottom and are sim- 
ilar to the clay bases or stands used by the Zuni and Hopi to hold the 
prayer pahos. One small one was also found; this is about an inch and a 
half in height. Many small articles, such as pendants in stone and clay, 
with and without perforations; potsherds, used for games, shaped square, 
oblong and round, like our checkers. A bit of red pottery $ in. wide and 1 
in. long, probably a charm, and many other things of a similar nature were 
found. Beautifully polished pottery stones were abundant. The manos 
range from great clumsy examples 2 in. thick to the finest not over } in. 
at the edges, and coming to a point in the center almost forming a triangle. 
Some of these are made of tufa, some of very fine sandstone, and some of 
basalt. A good baking stone measures 2 ft. by 3 ft., and about } in. in 
thickness. This broke when it was taken up. One beautiful stone axe is 
highly polished and with an excellent edge. Some of the arrow and spear 
heads are unusually handsome. A sandstone spearhead (?) measures 16 
in. in length, 4 in. in width, and { in. in thickness, and is colored with mala- 
chite, also having bands of red around the top, center and base. . 

One very good pipe was found, made of pottery and incised. A num- 
ber of stone bowls or mortars were found. The largest of these is 1 ft. 3 in. 
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in diameter, 5 in. deep and very roughly shaped. Three small ones are 
mere round holes ground into pieces of calcite. A larger one is perfect, being 
well finished inside and out, and made of a boulder. Its manufacture must 
have involved much hard work. One curious piece, part bowl and part 
spirit stone, was buried under a broken fragment of a black corrugated pot, 
beneath the floor ina corner. This is about 3 in. high and 2? in. in diameter 
at the base, which has been smoothed off. The upper part forming the 
bowl, is about 2 in. in diameter.and the bowl itself three-quarters of an inch 
in depth. In many of the fire places were stone cones, averaging about 12 
in. in height and 3 in. in diameter. One curious stone was found about 
2 ft. long and 1 ft. wide. It is hollowed out like a bow] on both sides, mak- 
ing a shallow double bowl. 
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BURIAL UNCOVERED AT PESEDEUINGE 


Bone implements consisted of needles, awls, scrapers, and other things. 
Some very fine specimens of these were found. One needle is 5 in. long, 
and almost as thin as a modern knitting needle, beautifully finished and 
highly polished. One bone piece is pointed at one end, and spatu- 
late at the other. This looks more like a modelling tool than anything 
else, although I do not know whether they used anything of the kind. 
Another odd shape about 43 in. long and 3 in. wide is flat and slightly 
curved at the ends. An excellent dirk measures 14 in. in length and tapers 
to a fine point. The large end or handle is perforated and may have had 
a leather thong to tie around the wrist. The scrapers are all well polished, 
and one has a serrated edge, the teeth being about 35 in. long. This is 
the largest and best one found. Great numbers of bones of different ani- 
mals were scattered all through the ruins. Turkey, rabbit, and other bones 
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TOWER AT PESEDEUINGE 


were in great profusion. A food sized piece of the jaw of a bear was found, 
as well as a number of teeth of wildcat, wolf, and coyote; also a claw or 
two. One whole lower jaw and bones of a wolf, were also found, as well as 
a good double handful of buckhorn. Part of this was colored a deep purple, 
and was accompanied by several small sticks, and a beautiful quartz crystal. 
These were found in a niche in a corner of one of the rooms, and may have 
been part of a medicine outfit. Bones of large birds, probably cranes or 
herons, were fairly abundant. Many bone beads, two flutes 6 in. long, and 
a number of turkey calls, such as are used by the Utes today were also found. 

The pottery varied much in form as well as decoration. Large bowls 
some 23 ft. to 3 ft. in diameter seem to have been very common, and 
are sometimes almost 4 in. in thickness. None of these were found 
whole, although we have been able to almost restore two in their entirety. 
The decorations are conventional, and consist mostly of straight lines and 
dots. There are no curved lines on any of the pots. One bowl has 2 
sunflowers in the bottom. Bowls of 6 in. to 1 ft. in diameter were very 
abundant and well made. One that we found is perfect excepting where the 
spade struck in it digging it out. The exterior is decorated with bands of 
black; inside is the ‘‘Awanu,” or water snake, pattern. This bowl is pol- 
ished or finished very much like the finer Hopi ware and is bright yellow 
in color. One small bowl is decorated inside with 4 birds sitting on the top 
of pyramids or mountains. This is about 4 in. in diameter, and 13 in. in 
depth; rather heavy and clumsy, and the bottom worn flat. Another 
is 3 in. in diameter, 13 in. in height and has cloud signs and probably a 
butterfly in the interior. One of the most remarkable pieces is a little bowl 
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5 in. in diameter and 13 in. in height. In the center of this is a figure, pre- 
sumably a woman with hair dressed in whorls like those in which the Hopi 
girls do their hair. Stars, and four water snakes running with the mouths 
up to the little lip on the edge of the bowl are also seen. On the outside 
are two bird figures, possibly eagles. One broken paint bowl is decorated 
with strips of glazing of dark olive green. This is all in small pieces and was 
very difficult to restore. The upper halves of three large ollas were found 
with the bottoms filled in with clay. This clay bears the imprint of a rush 
mat. These I am told were used as bases on which to set large pots. One of 
these has the typical bird decoration as well as an excellent picture of a 
turkey. The pattern on another one, is unusual. The cross on it is seldom 
found in this culture area, but is very common in the San Juan and, Mesa 
Verde districts. Several potsherds of the black and gray are very much in 
character and finish like the fine San Juan and Mesa Verde ware. Red 
pottery and: red decorations were not very plentiful, and only potsherds 
were found. One large sherd of the red ware is decorated with white lines 
and the bowl must have been very beautiful: 

Incised ware is fairly plentiful, and very handsome. ‘The designs sug- 
gest ferns and the veins of leaves, and on some of the sherds was a band of 
thumb prints, that must have added very much to the appearance of the 
pot. A neck of what appears to be a water jar of the incised ware, is about 
3 in. in height and 2 in. in diameter. From what is left of the jar the form 
was similar to the water bottles of Guadalajara, Mexico, although the ware 
itself is entirely different. 

Some of the pottery is very delicate, almost as thin as cardboard. 
Three large black corrugated ollas were taken out, almost whole. These 
are very fragile, and are difficult to handle. The corrugated ware is very 
plentiful and all of it very thin. 

There is no doubt that these people were of the Pajaritan culture. 
The distinctive pajarito or bird motive is found on all of their pottery, and 
other evidences tend to corroborate this. Whether Pesedeuinge was occu- 
pied before, at the same time, or after Puye it is impossible to determine now. 
I have practically closed the gap between Puye and Ojo Caliente, having 
located three large community houses south of the Chama River. This 
with the ruin of Teeuinge makes the chain complete on this side of the river. 
On the north bank of the Chama the line is again taken up about a mile 
and a half from Teeuinge and from there on in to Ojo Caliente, are at least 
3 if not 4 more large ruins. This ground will be more thoroughly examined 
next fall, and a more complete report made. 

J. A. JEANCON. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of the Council of the Arch- 
eological Institute of America and the General Meeting of 
the Institute, held each year jointly with the American Philo- 
logical Association, occurred in Pittsburgh, Pa., December 

27-29. The meetings were held under the auspices of the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute and the Pittsburgh Society of the Arch- 
eological Institute of America. The two sessions of the Council took place 
on the last day of the General Meeting. The following were elec ted officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Francis W. Kelsey, Ann Arbor; Vice Pres- 
idents, George Bryce, Winnipeg, Allan Marquand, Princeton, William 
Peterson, Montreal, F. W. Shipley, St. Louis; Frank B. Tarbell, Chicago, 
H. L. Wilson, Baltimore; General Secretary, Mitchell Carroll, Washington; 
Treasurer, Willard V. King, New York; Recorder, George H. Chase, Cam- 
bridge. 

Professor Franz Cumont, University of Ghent, and Professor Caspar 
René Gregory, University of Leipzig, who have been lecturing before the 
Societies of the Institute on the Charles Eliot Norton Memorial Foundation, 
were elected Foreign Honorary Members. 

Allison V. Armour of Princeton, James Speyer of New York and John 
B. Larkin of Buffalo were elected Patrons of the Institute. 

It was voted that the next meeting should be held in Washington, D.C., 
December 27-31, 1912. 

The evening sessions of December 29 and 30 were devoted to arch- 
zological excavations conducted during the season of 1910-11 as follows: 

The Excavations at Cyrene: First Campaign, rgto-11. Joseph Clark 
Hoppin, Member of the Staff. 

The Excavations at Sardis, Second Campaign, 1910-11. Howard 
Crosby Butler, Director of the Expedition. 

The Excavations of the American School at Athens, rgto-11. Bert 
Hodge Hill, Director of the School. 

Trial Excavations at Knidos. 'T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University. 

Professor Franz Cumont, of the University of Ghent, read an instruc- 
tive paper on Roman Eschatology Illustrated by Monuments and Inscrip- 
tions. Other papers presented at the meetings of the Institute were as 
follows: 

Note on a Roman Ring, and Archeological Notes, William N. Bates, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Fenway Court Giotto, Frank J. Mather, Jr., Princeton University. 

An Inscribed Bronze Plaque from Coptos, Hamilton Ford Allen, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. , 

Studies in the Clausula of the Scriptores Historie Auguste, Susan H. 
Ballou, University of Chicago. 

Notes on Athenian Topography, Charles Heald Weller, State University 
of Iowa. 
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A New Roman Collegium, Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Kallimachos and the Delphic Dancers, Alfred Emerson, Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

Lhe Evolution of the Acanthus Ornament, William H. Goodyear, Brook- 
lyn Institute. 

Some Recently Discovered Works of Luca Della Robbia, Allan Marquand, 
Princeton University. 

Early Rib-Vaulted Construction in Italy, A. Kingsley Porter, New York. 

Ancient Ways in Modern Greece, William W. Baker, Haverford College. 

Neolithic Man in British Columbia, Charles Hill-Tout, Abbotsford, 
British Columbia. 

The Apocrypha and the Annunciation in Art, Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., 
Wells College. 

Ancient Lanuvium, Guy Blandin Colburn, Swarthmore College. 

A Relic from an Ancient School Room, Kendall K. Smith, Harvard 
University. 

Deir el-Bahari and Abydos, Wallace N. Stearns, University of North 
Dakota. 

Etruscan Sarcophagi and Urns in the Field Museum of Chicago, Frank 
B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. 

A Byzantine Madonna in the Princeton Art Museum, Homer E. Keyes, 
Dartmouth College. 
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TRAVELS AND STUDIES IN THE NEARER EAST’ 


NTEREST in the archeology of Asia Minor and more particularly 
in that of the Hittite people is growing so rapidly and .becoming 
so general that all works dealing with these subjects will be eagerly 
welcomed. The latest addition to our knowledge of the Hittites 

is a volume by Doctor B. B. Charles of the University of Pennsylvania, 
representing the first of the Cornell Expeditions’ publications. This Expe- 
dition, organized by Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, was financed by a number of 
generous Americans. The members of the party were A. T. Olmstead, B. 
B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench, three men whose training in the classics, 
in history, and in the languages and archeology of the Nearer East made 
them peculiarly fitted to deal with the problems in Asia Minor, where the 
East met the West. 

The Expedition spent some 16 months in the field devoting itself ex- 

clusively to surface research; and their labors clearly indicate that even 


Travels and Studies in the Nearer East. Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Orient. Ithaca, New York, tort. 
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field work without excavation, or, better, as supplemental to excavation, 
may be made productive of remarkable results. The field covered embraces 
Anatolia, Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and North Syria. A very 
considerable portion of the time was spent in the large area now known to 
have been peopled by the Hittites. Here valuable discoveries of inscrip- 
tions and monuments were made, the ancient system of trade routes was 
studied with especial regard to the Hittites, improved maps of the regions 
traversed were constructed, and the various sites together with all perti- 
nent questions of history were investigated. This material will be published 
in two volumes entitled Travels and Studies in the Nearer East. 

The section which has just appeared credited to Dr. Charles, is Part 
If of Volume I, and is devoted to the Hittite inscriptions found by the 
Cornell party as well as to the publication of revised copies of a considerable 
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MALATIA, OFFERING TO TESHUB 


number formerly known and still in situ. The part contains 27 plates and 
45 photographic reproductions. Of inscriptions formerly published 16 
have been considerably amended, while in addition 8 new inscriptions to- 
gether with 1 seal and 2 clay tags with seal impressions have been included. 
The copies published bear sufficient witness to the painstaking work by 
which they were obtained. 

Perhaps the most striking piece of work in Dr. Charles’ volume is the 
copy of the inscription at Boghaz K@i, the center of the Hittite power dur- 
ing the Amarna period. This inscription, known as Nishan Tash or “ Bea- 
con Stone,” is cut on the smoothed side of one of the outcrops of rock within 
the city fortifications; and, aside from certain names of gods carved in the 
sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya, is the only rock inscription at the Hittite 
capital. It is some 30 ft. long by 8 ft. high, and is divided into 10 horizon- 
tal lines of writing. The character of the symbols seems very early. The 
consensus of opinion among travelers and archeologists had been that this 
inscription was hopclessly weathered away; and it is much to the credit of 
the Cornell Expedition to have recovered so much of an inscription of such 
importance. 
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HYDRA-SLAYING SCENE, MALATIA 


Though the object of Part II was to publish the Hittite epigraphical 
results, the other points of archeological interest, which Dr. Charles brings 
in rather incidentally, are sufficiently numerous and important in themselves 
to justify the work. The interesting duplicate of the famous Ivriz sculp- 
ture together with a photograph of the glen in which it was cut have for the 
first time been published. Hittite characters were found on one of the 
two stone lions long known at Derende, supposed to have been boundary 
stones between two early Hittite kingdoms. The long earth-covered em- 
bankment near Ilghin is conjectured to have been an aqueduct, with the 
inscribed monument near it as part of a water basin connected with it. 

The two inscriptions found at Tekir Devrent, on the shoulder of 
Mount Argzeus, are of much importance. They seem to have been carved 
by the same hand, and were doubtless originally incorporated in a spring 
house built in honor of the deity of the copious spring which here issues 
from the mountain side. They are of further interest as another link in a 
chain of Hittite monuments and remains marking the old route between the 
Hittite center and Cilicia. 

At Egri K6i south of Mount Argeus the expedition found a well pre- 
served inscription of the later Hittite period; but more important was the 
discovery, in the same village, of a Hittite burial mound. It was found that, 
as in the Hindu fashion, the bodies, after being partially cremated, were 
interred in large jars. Furthermore, at the large mound which the party 
identified as pre-classical Iconium were found fragments of large jars, some 
containing rude representations of eyes and nose, and others depicting fe- 
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TEKIR DEVRENT INSCRIPTION 


male breasts. ‘These remind one of the “male” and “female” jars in which 
the Hindus buried their dead; and these analogies bear interesting evidence 
on the question of the Indian origin of Hittite culture. 

At Isbekjiir, a hamlet on the river known as the Toqma Su, the expedi- 
tion discovered a citadel and an interesting monument of the Hittites. The 
latter was originally a square pillar about 18 in. on a side and some 6 ft. 
high; but it has been cut into blocks which are scattered about the village 
and used as mortars for crushing grain. One side of the pillar was bare 
and apparently stood against a wall. One face pictures a priest standing 
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ISBEKJUR MONUMENT 


on a charging bull, which reminds one forcibly of the bulls on the Vaphio 
cups. A second face depicts another priest standing on mountain tops; 
and a third, still another priestly figure surmounting the city wall. The 
three priests no doubt represent the three chief deities worshipped here. 
The figure on the bull is doubtless the priest of the god Teshub, the Hittite 
storm god. The one on the mountains would be the priest of the particular 
mountain deity reverenced in the city, and that on the wall would represent 
the priest of the city’s tutelary deity. It is of interest to note that here, 
in the picture of the wall, is shown a false-arched gate with curved gatepost 
like the massive gates in the Boghaz K@i fortifications. 
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ISBEKJUR CHARGING BULL 


At K6tii Qale further along the Toqma Su was found a strong Hittite 
fortress which commanded the Malatia road. At the base of the cliffs 
below the citadel and just above the river is a Hittite inscription, which the 
party was unfortunately unable to reach on account of the high water at 
two different seasons when the place was visited. However a copy pre- 
viously made by an Armenian gunsmith was secured and this is included 
among the plates. Heretofore no Hittite remains were known between 
Giiriin, where the Toqma Su issues from a deep gorge, and Malatia; but 


with the finding of a citadel and sculptures at Isbekjiir and the fortress of 


WALL PATTERN FROM ISBEKJUR MONUMENT 


K6tii Qale further along the river, it becomes clear that the present direct 
route from Caesarea to Malatia was an important road in the Hittite system. 

Arslan Tepe (‘‘Lion Hill’) near Malatia seems rich in monuments of 
the people under consideration. The Cornell men here uncovered a great 
block of basalt containing a huge lion in high relief. Above the rump was a 
short inscription, apparently the name of a king mentioned in several pre- 
viously known inscriptions. A number of other blocks from the same 
mound are now preserved in the courtyard of the government house at 
Malatia. These have dowel holes in top and bottom, and were apparently 
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HITTITE SEAL 


parts of the wall of a palace or temple. On the face of one is pictured a 
libation and sacrifice scene. The deity, apparently Teshub, clad in kilts 
and pointed hat and bearing in his right hand a bow, stands ona bull. In 
his left he holds the reins which end in a trident-shaped object, the thunder- 
bolt of the storm god. A priest in long robe and with his hair falling in a 
long peruque stands before the god and pours a libation, the liquid being 
represented by a wavy line. Behind, a servant leads up a goat for the 
sacrifice. The names of deity and priest are cut in raised characters. 
Two others of the stones in the courtyard are of peculiar interest. On 
one of these are shown two Hittite gods clad in kilts and pointed hats and 
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armed with lance, dagger and club. The foremost of the two is apparently 
combating with his lance some figure in front of him. The stone is broken 
at that point, but the other of the two stones, now lying below the first, 
seems to help us out. Here is shown a huge serpent coiled in the water, 
while above the coils appear three handlike objects, apparently hydra- 
heads with open mouths and fangs ready to strike. A fourth head seems 
to be represented on the upper block just above and in front of the foremost 
god’s knee. Apparently the lower block was, in the original structure, laid 
to the right of the upper, and we may suppose that the sculpture originally 
portrayed the god in the act of killing a many-headed serpent. The nearest 
parallel, considering the fact that two deities are here represented, would be 
the slaying of the hydra by Heracles assisted by his friend Iolaus. 

With so much new material crowded into the 49 pages of the present 
work, we cannot but impatiently await the forthcoming volumes which are 
to contain the bulk of the Expedition’s results. But the chief interest of 
Dr. Charles’ work, for which he will receive the lasting credit of scholars, 
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is the revised copies of the Hittite inscriptions already known, besides the 
very important additional texts which he presents for the first time. In 
the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions these of course will figure con- 


spicuously. 
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OSIRIS AND THE EGYPTIAN RESURRECTION’ 


SIRIS, the central figure in Egyptian religion, is taken by E. A. 

Wallis Budge as the basis for a full discussion of the religious 

beliefs and practices of the Ancient Egyptians, many of which 

he connects with the beliefs of the modern native tribes of 

Africa. The work is presented in two magnificently illustrated volumes 

under the title of Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. He maintains 

that the Egyptian religion was of African and not Asiatic origin. The main 

objection to this view, i.e., the Egyptian hymns and allusions to the Sun- 

god, he meets by evidence that, while the “Pharaohs, the priesthood, and 

a limited autocracy from the middle of the V dynasty onwards” accepted 

the cult of Ra “under one phase or another,” yet the bulk of the people 

never accepted the Sun-god but preferred the Moon-god. He further calls 

attention to the fact today that many tribes on the Nile, Congo and Niger 

venerate the Moon, but look on the sun with indifference and, in fact, 
with positive dislike. 

“Taking into consideration all the information available on the sub- 
ject, it is tolerably clear that the cult of the Sun-god was introduced into 
Egypt by the priests of Heliopolis, under the V dynasty, when they assumed 
the rule of the country and began to nominate their favorite warriors to 
the throne of Egypt. These astute theologians, either by force or persua- 
sion, succeeded in making the official classes and priesthood believe that 
all the indigenous great gods were forms of Ra, and so secured his supremacy. 
Meanwhile, the bulk of the people clung to their ancient cult of the Moon, 
and to their sacred beasts and birds, etc., and worshiped the spirits which 
dwelt in them, wholly undisturbed by the spread of the foreign and official 
cult of the Sun-god, which appealed so strongly to the great mixture of 
peoples in the Eastern Delta, and in the desert to the east and northeast 
of Egypt. It seems to me, then, that the existence of the cult of Ra in 
Egypt does not affect the enquiry into the indigenous Religion of Egypt 
in any way.”’ 

During the last few years Doctor Budge has had special opportunities 
to study the present beliefs of the inhabitants of the Sfidan. This, together 
with a vast amount of material which he has gathered from reports of 
travelers in Africa and his long special studies and researches in Ancient 
Egyptian history, gives great weight to his conclusions which are clearly 

2 Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D.D., Litt.D., Lit.F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Illustrated after drawings 


from Egyptian papyriand monuments. 2vols. Colored frontispieces. Pp. xxxv,404,and 440. $10.50 
net. Philip Lee Warner, London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. roti. 
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set forth in his preface, and backed up by a mass of evidence in the two vol- 
umes. He is convinced that “Modern Sidani beliefs are identical with 
those of ancient Egypt, because the Egyptians were Africans and the modern 
peoples of the Sidan are Africans. And making allowance for differences 
in natural circumstances and geographical position, ancient and modern 
Nilotic peoples give outward expression to their beliefs in the same way.” 

From a study of the Egyptian texts he concludes that Osiris was “an 
African, though not necessarily a Nilotic god, and the birthplace of his 
cult seems to have been Upper Egypt.” 

Doctor Budge thinks that many of the difficulties surrounding the 
origin of Egyptian Religion must be cleared up by a comparative study of 
the present African Religion. He does not claim to have answered all 
the questions as to the origin of the Egyptian Religion but to have indicated 
the ‘‘means which must be used.” 

The first volume deals with the history of Osiris as obtained from clas- 
sical writers and. Egyptian inscriptions and texts; the dismemberment of 
Osiris, his resurrection and his entrance into heaven; the relation of Osiris 
to cannibalism, human sacrifice and dancing; Osiris the ancestral spirit 
and god; Osiris as Judge of the Dead, as Moon-god and as Bull-god. All 
through the volume the similarities of the ancient Egyptian beliefs and 
the present beliefs of different African tribes are fully set forth. 

The second volume takes up the shrines, miracle play and mysteries 
of Osiris, spirit burials, hymns to Osiris, Osiris and the African grave; 
African funeral ceremonies; the African doctrine of last things, immortality, 
the Ka or Double, the Spirit-body, the Shadow, the soul of the Ka, the heart, 
the spirit-soul, the dual-soul, transmigration of souls, reincarnation, death; 
the spirit-world, magic; fetishism; spitting as a religious act, wearing tails 
by men and women, and a large number of miscellaneous customs. These 
are all compared, so far as possible with the present beliefs of native African 
tribes, and many of the similarities are most striking. 

In the last chapter he shows the extent of the worship of Osiris in 
foreign lands. Naturally the Mediterranean islands and bordering lands 
were influenced by this cult and Osiris, Isis and others were identified by the 
Greeks and Romans with different one’s of their gods and goddesses. 

In the appendix translations from the pyramid texts of Pepi I, Mer-en- 
Ra and Pepi II are given. 

The volumes are intensely interesting, very suggestive and, with their 
profuse illustrations, including two folding colored plates, make a work 
that will attract not only the Egyptologist but also the cultured laymen. 

FREDERICK B. WRIGHT. 


+h + 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE INCAS OF PERU 


E ARE fortunate in having a book giving the results of the 
life long study of the Incas which Sir Clements Markham 
has carried on. In the preface he writes: “Having reached 
my eightieth birthday, I have abandoned the idea of com- 

pleting a detailed history which I once entertained. But I have felt that 
a series of essays, based upon my researches, might at all events be published 
with advantage, as the subject is one of general interest, alike fascinating 
and historically important, and as the results of the studies of a lifetime 
are likely to be of some value. In the form in which the essays are presented, 
it is my hope that they will be interesting to the general reader, while offer- 
ing useful material for study to the more serious historical student.” 

The book is written in an interesting style and gives a very good idea 
of the Incas history so far as it is known today. 

In the appendix Mr. Markham gives a free translation in English of 
Apu Ollantay, a drama of the time of the Incas sovereigns of Peru, about 
1470. This drama was first reduced to writing by Dr. Valdez in 1770 and 
later copied by Dr. Justo Pastor Justiniani, from whose text Mr. Markham 
made the copy from which he translated. There is no doubt now as to 
the antiquity of the drama and so the translation is of great value and shows 
to what a high degree such productions had been cultivated among the 
Incas. 

For the general reader this book is of special interest and value. 


-_ > s 


STUDIES MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC: 


N THIS volume of Studies Military and Diplomatic there are gathered 
together a number of papers presented by Charles Francis Adams 
before various societies or published in magazines during the last 
15 or 20 years. The point of view throughout is that of an impartial 

student weighing the facts, with results not always in accordance with some 
of our traditional American views of certain persons and events. The book 
is worthy of careful reading, and such reading can hardly fail to arouse 
sober thinking in many directions. 

The subjects treated are: The Battle of Bunker Hill; Battle of Long 
Island; Washington and Cavalry; The Revolutionary Campaign of 1777; 
The Battle of New Orleans; The Ethics of Secession; Some Phases of the Civil 
War; Lee’s Centennial; An Historical Residuum; and Queen Victoria and 
the Civil War. 


3 The Incas of Peru. By Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., D.Sc., etc., pp. xvi, 443. 16 Illustrations 
and map. Second Edition. Smith, Elder and Company, 15 Waterloo Place, London. 

4 Studies Military and Diplomatic, 1775-1865. By Charles Francis Adams. Pp. v, 424. $2.50 
net. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. 
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RAFINESQUE: 


R. FITZPATRICK in this volume gives expression to his 

life-long interest in the eccentric naturalist of the early 

XIX century, Constantine Samuel Rafinesque. In sum- 

ming up he says, “‘it may be stated that Rafinesque was no 

ordinary man. He had fairly well defined opinions of the theory of evo- 

lution, thus antedating Darwin. He had some idea of the modern germ 

theory of disease. He was a pioneer teacher of modern languages, and a 

pioneer object teacher. He was an earnest advocate of the natural classi- 

fication in natural sciences while all his contemporaries held to the old 

Linnean artificial system. He was also the inventor of the coupon system. 
What more is needed to give a man distinction?” 


+f + 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE‘ 


HE volume on the Byzantine Empire by Edward A. Foord aims 

to supply the need of a short popular history of the late Roman 

Empire, filling in the gap between Professor Oman’s sketch in 

the Story of the Nations series and such works as those of Gibbon, 

Finlay and Bury. The author begins with the first settlement on the site 

of Constantinople in 660 B.C. and carries the history down to the end—the 
fall of Constantinople before the Turks in 1453. 

The sub-title, The Rearguard of European Civilization indicates the 

author’s point of view in his work. Hestrives to refute the harsh judgment 

-usually passed upon the late Roman Empire by historians. In his final 
chapter on Byzantine Society—the Empire’s Place in History, he makes 
various comparisons with the stage of civilization of contemporary and later 
nations in Europe—with the balance in favor of the Byzantine civilization. 
On page 405 he says: 

“The task accomplished by the much-maligned Eastern Empire was 
the most vitally important, the most glorious, and the most thankless, that 
a nation could achieve. For two centuries, while the old majestic order 
crumbled away in the West, it remained a center of peaceful culture. For 
800 years it was the shield of Europe. Heraclius beat back the great west- 
ward advance of the new Persian Empire—an advance not less dangerous 
than that of the old. His descendants made good the defence of Europe’s 
eastern gate against the raging torrent of Mohammedanism, Leo III 
hurled it back beyond Taurus, and gained 5 centuries wherein the European 
states might make small progress toward strength and solidity. Much is 
said today of the splendor of European civilization. . . . . Suchas it 
is it owes its existence to the desperate fight waged by Rome’s Eastern Em- 
pire against the barbarian hordes which were pressing from the East.” 


5 Rafinesque; a Sketch of his Life with Bibliography. By T. J. Fitzpatrick, M.S. 32 plates. Pp. 
241. Des Moines: The Historical Department of Iowa. 1g11. 

6 The Byzantine Empire, The Rearguard of European Civilization. By Edward A. Foord. With 32 
nl illustrations from photographs. Pp. xiii, 432. $2.00 net. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1g11. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME.—The British School at Rome has 
recently been presented with the site of the British Pavilion at the Rome 
Exposition. This makes possible an enlargement and reorganization of 
the School which is of great importance for British art. 


MODEL OF ANCIENT ROME.—The model of Ancient Rome made 
by Doctor Luigi Locci was taken to New York City last fall. In making 
this model Doctor Locci aimed to represent every building of importance 
in the ancient city in its proper relation to the others, all inside a space 20 
by 40 ft. 


WORK NEAR AINTAB.—Professor Garstang, for the University 
of Liverpool, has been at work on a site near Aintab, Asia Minor. He has 
opened a mound 492 ft. long and nearly 131 ft. high. Here he has traced 
Hittite fortifications of two periods, which he puts at about 1400 B.C. and 
800 B.C. He has found a double gateway of the Sinjerli type. 


ANOTHER ANCIENT BOAT FROM NEAR ANTWERP.— 
Another ancient boat has been found recently in the course of the work of 
extending the harbor of Antwerp. It is similar in many respects to that 
found a year ago under like circumstances. (See RECORDS OF THE Past, 
Vol. X, pt. 5, p. 300.) 


ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET.—Hartwig Hirschfeld believes that 
the alphabet was formed gradually, and thatat first it contained fewer letters 
than now. One or two he holds to be actual pictures of the mouth in 
profile when making the sounds. On the whole, however, he considers the 
alphabet a kind of shorthand invented by the Phoenicians for the sake of 
their commercial intercourse with Aryan and Semite alike. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dr. J. Wal- 
ter Fewkes of the Bureau of American Ethnology has been reélected Presi- 
dent of the American Anthropological Association. The next annual meet- 
ing of the Association will be in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning December 30, 
1912, in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


EVIDENCES OF TERTIARY MAN.—On November 16, 1911, Sir 
Edward Ray Lankester read a paper before the Royal Society (London) 
with which he exhibited chipped flints, evidently the work of man, which 
were found in the Red Crag in Suffolk under conditions which seemed to 
make it impossible that they could have been carried there by accident. 
These flints showed marks of glacial action. Sir Arthur Evans supported 
the reader’s conclusions. If they are accepted, it seems to follow that the 
existence of man in the Tertiary period is established. 
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EXPEDITION TO GUATEMALA.—The Archeological Institute 
of America will conduct its third expedition to Guatemala this winter. 
Doctor Hewett, as formerly, will lead the expedition, and will be accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus G. Morley, Earl Morris, Mrs. Cockerell 
and Jesse L. Nusbaum. The work at Quirigua will be continued. Palaces 
and monuments will be cleared of moss and other growth and the inscrip- 
tions deciphered if possible. The St. Louis Society of the Archeological 
Institute finance the enterprise, but the American School of Archeology 
has charge of the work. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—The 
XVIII International Congress of Americanists will be held in London, 
May 27 to June 1, 1912. Members who desire to inspect Dr. W. Allen 
Sturge’s magnificent collection of stone implements in his museum at Ickling- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, should communicate with Miss A. Breton, Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 50 Great Russell Street, London W.C. A visit can 
be made in the day from London; Dr. Sturge will arrange for conveyance 
from the station. Professor George Grant MacCurdy will be the delegate 
from Yale University to this Congress. 


FIND OF COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS.—At the recent annual meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York Professor 
H. Hyvernat of the Catholic University of America announced a find of 
Coptic manuscripts. They have not as yet been thoroughly examined, 
but promise to be of great interest and importance. The script is the ordi- 
nary Coptic script, beautifully written in large characters. The alphabet 
used was introduced about the II century A.D., being the Greek alphabet 
with the addition of 6 letters from the common form of the hieroglyphics 
to represent sounds not in the Greek language. 


PRE-DYNASTIC IRON BEADS IN EGYPT.—Messrs. Wain- 
wright and Bushe-Fox have found a remarkable string of beads in a pre- 
dynastic grave at El Gerzeh about 40 miles south of Cairo, Egypt. The 
following was the order of the beads found around the neck: 3 gold, 1 iron, 
1 gold, 2 iron, 2 carnelian, 1 gold, 1 iron, 3 agate, 1 gold, 1 carnelian, 1 
gold, 1 carnelian, 1 gold and 2 gold slightly separated but evidently belong- 
ing to the same string. There was also a string of beads around the waist 
and two beads were found beside the ankle. Professor W. Gowland exam- 
ined the iron beads and found that they were completely oxidixed “none of 
the original iron having escaped oxidation.” 


FINDS IN LAKE GUATAVITA.—1l ake Guatavita, Republic of 
Colombia, has been partly emptied by an English company. The sale at 
auction of the pre-Columbian relics exhumed on its bottom has already 
yielded a good initial return. Guatavita was one of the 5 sacred lakes of 
the kingdom of Chibcha. Twice a year it was the scene of a religious cere- 
mony, when priests and people threw gold and stone objects into its waters 
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by way of sacrifice. These offerings had to be thrown backwards over the 
donor’s shoulder to placate the gods and demons of the lake. 

The recent sale at Sotheby’s, London, brought $300.00 for a gold breast- 
plate representing the pelt of an animal, $225.00 for a serpent bracelet, 


$155.00 for a gold idol, $100.00 for two goblets of beaten gold, and $90.00 
for a scepter head. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAXOLOGY.—The XIV International Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology will be held at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, during the first week in September, 1912. The Committee of 
Organization is headed by Dr. Eugéne Pittard, Curator of the Ethnographi- 
cal Museum of Geneva and includes many of the leading Swiss scholars. 

Interspersed among the days of work and discussion the Committee 
have planned a number of excursions; for instance, a tour of Lake Geneva; 
a trip to the National Museum at Ziirich; another to the shore of Lake 
Neuchatel where a lake city may be examined; another to the celebrated 
station of the Tone, etc. 

The Committee has already decided upon certain topics for discussion, 
but would be pleased to have suggestions as to questions of general inter- 
est which might profitably be discussed. 

Any communications concerning the Congress should be addressed 
to the President, Dr. Eugéne Pittard, 72 Florissant, Geneva, or to the Sec- 
retary, Dr. Waldemar Déonna, 16 Bd. des Tranchées, Geneva. 


DOCTOR MACKENZIE AT ‘AIN SHEMS.—Doctor Mackenzie’s 
work at ‘Ain Shems for the Palestine Exploration Fund during June and 
July, 1911, consisted largely of the excavation of 8 tombs of two general 
types. Tomb I is a troglodyte cave of natural formation with a natural 
entrance at the side, supplemented by a vertical well-shaped shaft sunk 
direct through the roof of the tomb. The tomb is roughly circular with 
two deep recesses. 

Tomb II, of different type, has a cylindrical shaft also. From this a 
narrow inclined tunnel descends into the chamber, which is rectangular 
with a divan arrangement and a separate facade entrance—a miniature 
door-shaped portal closed by a stone slab. At one side is a recess used for 
storing pottery and the remains of the earlier burials in the main chamber. 
The skeletons found were in bad condition; few objects were discovered. 
The pottery jars as a rule had only one handle. The indications are that 
there was outside influence in the matter of ceramics. 

This rectangular form with fagade entrance and divan is an imitation 
of a house chamber and is extensively distributed throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area. In Palestine it has been considered of Roman age, but as it 
elsewhere dates from the Bronze Age, it is not necessary to consider all 
such tombs in the Roman Empire as of Roman date or origin. 

Doctor Mackenzie reports the discovery of Astarte figurines in Tomb 
I, indicating a dominant Egyptian influence; at the same time there was a 
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conspicuous absence of objects suggesting Babylonian or Aegean connec- 
tions. This, in contrast to the presence of Cypriote and Aegean pottery 
elsewhere on the site, is significant. Possibly Tomb I is evidence for the 
presence of Egyptians and the existence of direct Egyptian domination over 
‘Ain Shems at the period when it was used. 

In Tomb V two figurines, one female and one apparently male were 
found. The male has a beak-shaped face. No Egyptian influence is shown 
here. 

Tomb VII has exceptional interest because of a small one-handled 
jug with flat base and the usual spout above, made to represent a man with 
a beard. “All the features including eyes, nose, mouth and ears were rend- 
ered. The arms were held in the usual ceremonial way in front with the 
hands towards the bosom. Here was a funnel spout broken off. and repre- 
sented as held by the hands which also were broken away.” The body of 
the vase was wheel-made, while the human features were modeled by hand. 
Here again there was no Egyptian influence. 




















THE HUNT FOR TREASURE IN JERUSALEM.—There have been 
so many exaggerated reports of the doings of those seeking treasure under 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, that a statement of what actually 
happened, so far as is known, may not be out of place. Operations began 3 
years ago, secretly on the ground south of the Haram enclosure. Captain 
Parker, an Englishman, and his associates knew nothing of archeology and 
refused to let an English savant visit their work. Later the Dominican 
Fathers were admitted. No information was given as to what they were 
expecting to find. The Virgin’s Fountain at the foot of the Eastern Hill of 
Jerusalem, as well as a shaft and two tunnels near by, was carefully examined 
with no special results, as this was ground thoroughly explored by previous 
parties. The foundations ofa city wall were met with on the hill, in which 
there was a gate with a paved street. Last April work south of the Haram 
was stopped and work was begun inside the enclosure. This latter work was 
done at night. It is said that a guard at the Gate of the Moorsof the Haram 
let the secret out and the work had to cease. The Englishmen immediately 
left and boarded their yacht. Their dragoman, however, and the Head 
Sheikh of the Haram wereimprisoned and sent to Beirut for trial. The only 
course appeared to be to act on the law dealing with unauthorized explora- 
tions. The governor of Jerusalem, although his responsibility for the unlaw- 
ful explorations had not been proved, was finally dismissed. 

Inside the Haram the party had commenced at the so-called Stables of 
Solomon and seemed to expect to get underground to the site of the Temple, 
but were stopped by cisterns. Then they went to the other end and opened 
the rock tunnel which leads from the north to the Sacred Rock under the 
Dome of the Rock, and which perhaps carried away the blood from the Altar 
of the Temple. Nothing particular was found in the 23 ft. of it that were 
examined. 

The statements of the Turkish government and the contract with them 
confirm the general impression that the company was seeking treasure. 
Hence arose stories that the crown of David, the sword of Solomon and the 
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tables of the Law had been found and carried off. Many Moslem pilgrims 
were in Jerusalem at the time, and anti-Christian feeling ran high. 

Captain Parker acknowledges that the origin of the undertaking was 
the supposed discovery of a cypher revealing the place where the vessels and 
treasures of the Temple were concealed. He admits that his object was not 
accomplished, but claims that valuable discoveries were made. As far as 
reported, however, nothing particularly new seems to have turned up, nor 
could much be expected considering the lack of knowledge with which the 
work was carried on. | 

Some unfortunate results are apparent, however: 

“tT, The people of Palestine have been confirmed in their belief that 
archeological researches are really treasure hunts. 

“2. The Moslems have come to the conclusion, which it will be diffi- 


cult to remove, that one of their holiest places has been pillaged by the 


Christians. - 
“3, The confidence of the Turkish government in exploration societies, 


that they will not secretly do that which is unlawful, has been shaken. 

**4. TheSacred Rock in the Haram enclosure has been made inaccessi- 
ble to visitors, and every step of Europeans in the vicinity of it is carefully 
watched. 

‘“‘One may therefore say that the treasure hunt of Captain Parker has 
checked scientific research in Palestine, and it is not probable that the results 
of his discoveries will compensate for this loss.” 


A VIKING TRADE WITH PERSIA 


Among the relics of the Viking period found in Sweden, a singular 
interest attaches to some 30 pair of scales and 120 odd metal weights, whose 
prototypes and standards of measurement have been shown to be Persian. 
Del Mar shows in his History of the Precious Metals that a species of mone- 
tary alliance united the pagan nations of northern Europe, including 
Britains, with the Saracens of Spain and Africa. 

A recent discovery at Sigtuna, Sweden, confirms the interpretation 
which antiquarians have given to the Viking weights and scales. A decor- 
ated metal box was dug up in Doctor Palme’s garden which contained a 
collapsible balance. The case is inscribed with about 80 runic characters 
of early XI century type. Professor Friesen of Upsala, the reader and trans- 
lator of this inscription, makes a versified magic formula of it, devised to 
deter thieves. A stanza of the same form was already known on documents 
from Norway and Iceland, but not in Sweden. The text itself states that 
the bronze box was procured in Samland. This country was not North 
America, as we might suppose, but is now Eastern Prussia. Saxo Gramma- 
ticus relates that there was a Danish colony there towards the year goo. 
Sigtuna and the rest of Sweden evidently secured products of Persian indus- 
try by way of this Scandinavian colony. 


ALFRED EMERSON. 
The Art Institute, Chicago. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


R. R. Marett, M.A.—Pleistocene Man in Jersey.—1. A cave named La Cotte de St. 
Brelade, on the south coast of Jersey, has yielded (a) osteological remains, identified 
as those of a pleistocene fauna, wooly rhinoceros, reindeer, two kinds of horse, bovines 
and deer; (6) 9 human teeth, which Dr. Keith regards as those of an adult individual of 
the Neanderthal type, and indeed as being in certain features more primitive than any 
hitherto known; (c) numerous implements of well-marked Mousterian facies, amongst 
which none are of the coup de poing type with secondary chipping on both faces. These 
finds were all close together amongst the remains of a hearth not far from the cave 
entrance, under about 20 ft. of accumulations, consisting of clay and rock-rubbish. 

2. A cave named La Cotte de St. Ouen, on the north coast, near the northwest 
corner, has yielded implements of a Mousterian facies, but of a coarser workmanship, 
one of these being a heart-shaped coup de poing, whil8t 3 others approximate to the same 
form. It is suggested that this cave belongs to an older Mousterian horizon than the 
other. Two separate hearths have been found here, the site having been recently 
searched completely. 

3. Other evidence concerning pleistocene man in Jersey is scarce and uncertain; 
(a) Sporadic flint implements have been assigned to the Mousterian and other palo- 
lithic horizons; (b) a human skull, and elsewhere the bone of a horse, have been found 
deep in the loess of the low-lying parts of the island, which in some cases underlies the 
stratum containing remains of the early neolithic period; (c) the raised beaches of Jer- 
sey and the neighborhood provide a problematic scale of emergencies and submergencies, 
into which may be fitted the particular emergence coinciding with the Mousterian occu- 
pation. (Archeologia, Vol. LXII, 1911.) 

W. Dale, F.S.A.—Memorials of Prehistoric Man in Hampshire-—The gravel beds of 
the Avon from Milford Hill in Wiltshire down to Christchurch in Hants, and the cliff 
sections at Barton and Milford, at Hillhead, not far from Portsmouth, and at a point 
in the Isle of Wight nearly opposite, have all yielded paleolithic implements in great 
variety. No district is, however, more prolific than the valleys of the Itchen and the 
Test. The great age claimed for these gravel beds and for the associated implements 
is confirmed by the existence near Southampton of several streams which have cut for 
themselves secondary valleys of great depth right through the gravel since it was depos- 
ited, and through the underlying beds. The implements are of great variety, and are 
representative of all the various forms into which paleoliths can be classed. 

Neolithic implements are plentiful and specimens of almost all the types known else- 
where in Britain have been found. The most common implement, apart from the sim- 
ple flake, is the roughly chipped celt. A few long barrows exist in remote parts. One 
destroyed on Stockbridge Down some years ago contained an unburnt burial in a 
crouched form. Most of the conspicuous hills are crowned by defensive earthworks 
and some of these probably date from Neolithic times. Many of the sides of the downs 
have “lynchets” or terraces of cultivation which are of uncertain age. The only mega- 
lithic monument in the county is on the western side of the Ise of Wight and is called 
the “Longstone.” It was evidently originally a dolmen. Barrows of the Bronze Age 
are very abundant, particularly in the New Forest. Many hoards of bronze imple- 
ments have been found in the county, and single specimens are not scarce. Some imple- 
ments showing Irish affinities may be regarded as relics of that time in the Bronze Age 
when there was commerce between Ireland and Scandinavia, and Southampton was a 
convenient port of call. 

O. G. S. Crawfurd.—The Early Bronze Age in Britain.—This paper dealt with the 
distribution of Bronze Age implements in Britain, and deduced from this and from geo- 
graphical considerations the main jines of communication and the position of the chief 
centers of population in early times. (Man, December, 1to11, pp. 190-1091.) 
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